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LECTURES ON THE CATECHISM. 
No. 2. 


The second question of the Cate- 
chism is, What rule hath God given 
to direct us, how we may glorify and 
enjoy him. 

Answer. The word of God, 
which is contained in the scriptures 
of ihe old and new testament, is the 
only rule to direct us, how we may 
glorify and enjoy him. 

To glorify God, and to enjoy 
him forever, as we have already 
considered, under the first ques- 
tion in the catechism, is the chief 
end of man, should be the great 
object of his desire and of his 
pursuit. ‘lhe present question 
directs us to a rule, which if care- 
fully followed, will be a mean of 
attaining this important end. 

In the answer under considera- 
tion, two leading ideas are inclu. 
ded, first, that no other rule than 
the scriptures are sufficient.to di- 
rect us in the attainment of the 
great end of our existence, or in 
other words that a divine revela. 
tion is absolutely necessary, for 
the instruction of mankind in 
truth and duty, and secondly, 
that the scriptures of the old and 
A 


new testament are the word of 
God, a revelation of his mind 
and will, and aretherefore am- 
ply sufficient for this important 
purpose. 

I proceed to consider thie first of 
these ideas, viz. that the scriptures 
are the only rule of direction in 
glorifying & enjoying God, or in 
other words, that a divine revela- 
tion is absolutely necessary, for 
the instruction of mankind in truth 
and duty. Man occupies an ex- 
alted rank among the works of 
God. He was orginally crea- 
ted little lower than the angels, 
in the image of his maker, as re- 
spected his rational and moral 
nature. The being and perfec- 
tions of God are illustrieusly man- 
ifested in the works of his hands, 
and these things, with the obliga. 
tion to love and obedience thence 
resulting, were discoverable by 
the exercise of reason, while man 
retained his. original innocence. 
But the case is far otherwise cinee 
the fall. Although the rational 
faculties are not greatly impair. 
ed by sin, yet such is the connec. 
tion of the rational and moral. 
natures of the soul, that while the 
one is impaired, the other is 
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greatly impeded in its exercise 
While reason in fallen man, when 
exercited about other subjects, 
appears in some measure to retain 
its native dignity and importance, 
when employed on moral sub- 
jects, it evinces, that in connex- 
ion with the moral nature of the 
soul, it has become divested of 
its excellence, and reduced toa 
state of extreme degradation. 

In undertaking to determine 
to what our reason is competent, 
in its inquiries after religious 
truth, we, who live under the 
light of revelation, shall be liable 
to many mistakes. What may 
appear to us: easily discoverable 
by the licht of nature, because so 
plain and familiar to us, may 
have become so, merely by our 
having been from our childhood 
acquainted with the holy scrip- 
tures, and may be what unassist- 
ed reason would never have dis- 
covered. Weshall greatly err, 
if we suppose that all that is capa- 
ble of being discovered by reason, 
which fully approves itself to our 
reason, when once discovered.— 
What is oftentimes called natu- 
ral religion, because it thus ap. 
proves itself to reason, has been 
derived solely from the scrip- 
tures, as would be abundantly ev- 
ident, from an enquiry into the 
sentiments of those, who have 
never enjoyed revelation. We 
are not to ‘suppose that fallen 
man, with all his sinful inclina- 
tions and prejudices, willbe ca. 
pable of learning so much respec- 
tine God and duty, by the mere 
exercise of his reason, as he 
would have been, had he retained 
his original purity. A sinful dis. 
position of soul will frequently 
lead reason captive, into the 
paths of errour. The experi- 
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ence of ages has abundantly ver- 
ified this remark. Philosophers 
have often gravely reasoned in 
siipport of a system of errour, 
plainly for no other purpose, 
than to weave a web, which 
should cloak their iniquities ; 
and mankind have ever consider- 
ed it necessary to guard against 
their inclinations, in their inqui- 
ries respecting moral and relt- 
ious truth. 

On these and other accounts it 
will be found, that natural reli- 
gion, when a mere matter of the- 
ory. willappear mnch more re- 
spectable, than when it is found- 
ed on matter of fact. The reli- 
gious sentiments of nations, even 
when the most enlightened on 
other subjects, will present a 
gloomy picture, of the moral 
state of mankind, where the 
cheering rays of the sun of right- 
eousness have never been felt, 
and will bring reason from its 
throne, to a humble and beggar- 
ly condition, as it respects an ac- 
quaintance with the truths and 
duties of religion. ‘Fhe senti- 
ments of unbelievers, who have 
lived under the light of divine 
revelation, though in many re- 
spects absurd and inconsistent, 
are more correct than those of 
their heathen brethren, who 
were by no means inferiour to 
them in natural powers, as ap- 
pears by their writings on other 
subjects, than those of morality 
and religion ; which can be ac- 
counted for in no other way, 
than by supposing, that infidels 
have derived very great advanta- 
ges from that revelation, which 
they affect to despise, and which 
they reject. I proceed to show 
that the light of nature is not suf- 
ficient for our irstruction in the 
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great essential truths of religion, 
and, therefore, that a revelation 
is indispensably necessary. And 

i. The light of nature will noe 
lead mankind to correct ideas of 
the nature and perfections of Dei- 
ty. A just apprehension of the 
character of God, is at the foun. 
dation of all correct affections 
toward him. and of all acceptable 
service which can be rendered to 
him, and is therefore essential to 
the existence of true religion. 
If we form essentially erroneous 
ideas of God, our love toa mere 
creature of our imagination, will 
not be well pleasing in his sight, 
and he will never consider ser- 
vice, which is rendered ta sucha 
being, as rendered to himeelf.— 
It is true that the existeace and 
perfections of Jehovah are evident 
from the works of creation, that 
his eternal power and godhead 
are clearly to be seen, as scrip- 
ture declares, being understood 
by the things which are made.— 
But mankind are too much en- 
grossed by the business, and too 
eagerly pursuing the pleasures of 
the world, to inquire with dili- 
gence and seriousness, after God 
their maker, They either behold 
with stupid inattention, the dis- 
plays of his infiaite wisdom, pow- 
erand goodness, or stop short 
at the creature, instead of ** look- 
ing through nature, upto na- 
ture’s God.’? And even when, 
with all the advantages which 
a cultivation of the mind by 
means of education could give, 
they have diligently prosecuted 
an inquiry into the nature and 
perfections of deity, they have 
been farfrom forming just ideas 
of his character. 

No person needs be informed, 
what have been the deities be- 


lieved in and worshipped, by the 
great body of the people, in hea- 
then countries. They were too 
numerou; to be at this time re- 
counted, and so vile, that a de- 
scription of their characters, 
would polltte the:e pages. Nor 
#s this true simply of the heathen 
country, in a particular age of the 
world; but of every such conn- 
try, which has exited since the 
fall. And although the heathen 
philosophers, the object of whose 
study was moral and religious 
trutn, erred Jess grossly than the 
common people, yet they were 
far from correctness. And their 
notions, erroneous and imperfect, 
as they were, were not all the 
fruit of their own rea: onings. 
The Jews, with whom were the 
oracles of God, had intercourse 
with the nations around them, 
and at times dwelt among then: 
in Captivay, and fromthe ‘know!- 
edge which they disseminated, 
many of the most correct ideas 
of the heathen philosophers and 
wise men were derived. Of ali 
the heathen philosophers, the 
Greeks are generally esteemed to 
have been the most enlightened, 
and from them, if from any per- 
sons uninstructed by revelation, 
we may expect some correct no. 
tions on moral subjects, 

About the time of the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, Jearning and 
philosophy were at their highest 
pitch, in this country, and to 
them other countries looked for 
instruction. The Greek philoso- 
phers at this period, whose dis- 
ciples were scatiered over the 
civilized world, were divided in- 
to several sects, the most impor- 
tant of which, as it respects num. 
bers and standing in society, weie 
the Academics and Epicureans, 
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The Academics asserted the im- 
possibility of arriving at truth, 
and held even the divine exist. 
ence a3 a matter of uncertainty. 
‘The Epicureans maintained that 
the world arose from chance, 
and that the gods neither did 
nor could extend their providen- 
tial care tohuman affairs. The 
followers of Aristotle constituted 
another sect, who supposed that 
deity was something like the 
principle, which gives motion to 
a machine, but who was entirely 
regardless of human affairs. The 
Stoicks, another sect, supposed 
God united to matter by a neces- 
sary connexion—that the world 
was like an animal of which God 
was the soul. They considered 
every human soul as a_ part of 
the universal soul, and every ma. 
terial thing asa part of his body. 
They often spoke of parts of the 
universe as containing ‘the deity, 
such as ether, and some of them 
the sun; but it seemsto have 
been only as we often speak of 
the human soul, as more especial- 
ly resident, in some particular 
part of the body. The Platonists, 
who were the most correct of the 
philosophers, said many good 
things respecting the unity and 
perfection of the supreme God, 
but did not consider him the 
creator and governor of the 
world. This they attributed to 
an inferiour being, while they 
supposed the supreme Ged, hap- 
py in himself, to be unattentive 
10 what is done in the world. 
Plato, with many of the philoso- 
phers, supposed that matter was 
eternal, thus attributing to it an 
essential attribute of deity, and 
held that the creator of the world 
did nothing but reduce it to or- 
der, and went even so far as to 
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assert, that God could never have 
created the world, 1f he had not 
had matter already existing to 
work upon. All the philoso- 
phers, without a single excep- 
tion, spoxe often-times in their 
writings of the geds, in a way ev- 
idently implying their belief in a 
plurality. ‘They considered their 
sublime speculations as unprofita- 
ble for the common peopte, and 
as even atterded by too much 
uncertainty to be confidently re- 
lied on by themselves. ‘lhey 
recommended to their disciples a 
compliance with the established 
worship of the countries in which 
they might reside, and it is well 
known that this worship was, in 
general, an abominable idolatry. 

Modern deists, by living under 
the light of revelation, have ob- 
tained more correct ideas of the 
divine character; they are deliv- 
ered from the polytheism of an- 
tiquity, but while they attribute 
natural perfections to the deity 
they deny or pass over his moral 
perfections. Bolingbroke is for 
reducing all the attributes of De- 
ity to wisdom and power, and 

lames divines for distinguishing 
between his physical and moral 
attributes, asserting that ‘* we 
cannot ascribe goodness and jus- 
tice to God, according to our 
ideas of them, nor argue with any 
certainty about them; and that 
it 18 absurd to deduce moral ob- 
ligations from the moral attri- 
butes of God, orto pretend to 
imitate him im those attributes.’ 
Voltaire and Paine speak substan- 
tially the same language. A ho- 
ly God, who loves righteousness 
and hates iniquity, was not suited 
to their wishes, and, their corrup- 
tions, therefore, led them, in their 
imaginations, to divest the Deirv 
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of the hirhest pe:tection and ex- 
cellency of his nature. Lord 
Shaftsbury, another infidel writ- 
er says, ** ove would think it were 
easy to understand, that provoca 
tion and offence, anger and _re- 
venge, jealousy in point of hon- 
our or power, love of fame, glo- 
ry and the like, belong only to 
jim'ted beings, and are nece ~sengh 
ly excluded from a ete which 
is perfect and umiversal.’” ‘This 
writer needs not be told, that ex 
mressions which he condemns, 
when applied to .he :upreme be- 
ing, are :omewhat figurative, and 
(hat it is speaking after the man- 
ner of men, for this no coubt he 
perfectly understood. But from 
sich language as this it is easily 
to be seen that the God in which 
ne, with other — would be- 
lieve, was not unlike the supreme 
Deity of the heather philosophers, 
who regards every thing but his 
own happiness, with indifference, 
and who'ts especially incapable « f 
ieelings, either of approbation or 
displeasure, im view of the riglit- 
eousness Or iniquities of mankind. 
II. ‘The light of nature does 
not afford any ‘satistactory ac- 
count of the providence of God, 
cr of a way in which he may be 
acceptably worshipped. It is 
highly important to our comfort 
to know, whether God particu- 
Jarly notices his creatures in this 
lower world, and whether he di- 
tects the least as well as the 
greatest events. And many du- 
tes result from the providence 
of God, which we shall be liable 
either to omit, or not perform in 
a suitable manner, if our idea; 
on this subject are erroneous. 
Nor can we properly discharge 
the duties which we owe our 


Creator, un'ess we are made ac- 
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quainted with a way in 


pe’ 


which 
we can acceptably worship him. 
‘The obligation to worship may 
be discovered by reason, fuithfui- 
ly exercised; but the mode ot 
acceptable worship, which 1s e- 
qually important to be known, 
can be learned only from divine 
revelation, 

‘The heathen nations have gen- 
eraliy believed that all the events 
which take place are under the 
direetion of superiour beings ; 
but both their philosophers and 
common people have agreed in 
not ascribing this direction to the 
supreme God ; and sometimes it 
has been attributed to beings, 
who were supposed to be opposed 
to him, and employed in thwart- 
ing his purposes. Hence their 
worship, instead of bemg offered 
to their supposed supreme God, 
was rendered to beings, with 
whom they conceived them- 
selves to have a more intimate 
concern. Such has. been thre 
character attributed by the hea- 
thens to the immediate govern- 
ours of the world, that their ideas 
of providence could afford them 
no substantial comfort in times 
of adversity. ‘They supposed 
these beings to be capricious, 
weakly, partial, and revengeful, 
hke themselves, often sporting 


with the happiness andthe lives > 


of mortals. ‘The objects of hea. 
thenworship have more nearly re- 
sembled the prince of darkness, 
than the infinitely perfect Jeho- 
vab; and therites, which were 
performed in honor of their gods 
periectly corresponded with the 
objects of their veneration. Their 
religious rites have consisted in a 
transgression of every principle 
morality and of decency, and 
nmultiohed instances, human 
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vetims have been offered in sac- 
rifice to their idols) Human sac- 
riices were indeed aholished in 
ie most enlightened state of the 
pee empire, but on all the 
other abominations, which were 
practiced, the philosophers them- 
welves looked, at least with a tacit 
approbation ; and they generally 
sanctioned these things, by direct- 
ly taking a partinthem. Deists 
although they acknowledge the 
existence of a being of infinite 
perfection, are not fi und visibly 
worshipping him. Whatever rev- 
erence they may feel for God in 
their hearts, their closets, their 
families and places of public wor- 
ship, are strangersto their devo- 
tion. If the sentiments of a dis. 
tinguished one of them may be 
considered as furnishing a sample 
of those of his brethren, it may 
be considered, that they would 
suppose that the devout worship 
ef the true God is of pernicious 
tendency. The following is the 
langunge of the celebrated Hume 
on this subject. While Deity 
#3 represented as infinitely superi- 
or to mankind, this belief, though 
altogether just, is apt, when j join. 
ed with superstitious terrours, to 
sink the human mind into the 
lowest submission and abasement 
and to represent the monkish vir- 
tues of mortification, penance hu- 
mility anc passive suffering, as 
the only qualities which are ac- 
ceptable to him. But whenthe 
gods are conceived to be only a 
little superior to mankind, and to 
have been many ofthem advanced 
from that inferiour rank, we are 
more at Our ease in our addresses 
to them, and may even without 
profanation aspire sometimes to a 
rivalship and an emulation of 
them. Hence activity, spirit, 
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courage, magnanimity, love of 
liberty, and all the virtues, which 
aggrandize a people.” Thus, in 
the opinion of this distinguished 
infidel writer, a reverential fear 
of God on account of his infinite 
perfection, and especially to 
dwell in our contemplation on 
this perfection, in divine wor- 
ship, is de-tructive of many im- 
portant virtues, and generates 
baseness of spirit. Such an idea 
is destructive of all religion,wheth- 
It seems 
that the heathen deities and their 
worship, would be acceptable to 
Mr. Hume had not the light of 
christianity made him ashamed 
of such duties and worship. And 
passages, also, from other infidel 
writers might be produced, i 

which they speak with much re- 
spect of heathen duties and wor- 
ship, while the worship of chris- 
tians, which is much more con- 


sistent with their own notions of 


the divine being is loaded with 
censure, as being base, supersti- 
tious and unprofitable. They 
are unwilling, and therefore deny 
their obligation to worship a God 
in whom revelation has compell. 
ed them to believe. Had this 
light never shone upon them, 
they would doubtless have had no 
objection to joining in the wor- 
ship of the whole impure family 
of heathen deities. Such is the 
darkness in which the human mind 
becomes involved, where a divine 
revelation has never been enjoyed, 
or has been rejected. 

III. The light of nature leaves 
us in doubt asto the immortality 
of the soul. andthe nature of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments,— 
The immortality of the soul is an 
important article of belief, and 
to deny or seriously to doubt it, 
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lays the axe at the root of all true 
religion. If there be nothing be- 
yond the present life, all the self- 
denial and sacrifices which reli- 
gion requires, would be folly, and 
there would be wisdom in the 
maxim, let us eat and drink for 
to morrow we die. If the pres- 
ent be not a state of trial, which 
will be succeeded by a state of 
retribution, the duties of religion 
are a farce, and its prohibitions 
but bugbears. And in order to 
our future safety, it is not only 
necessary that we be established 
in the belief of the immortality 
of the sonl, but that we also have 
some just idea of a world of re- 
tribution, that we may know what 
will enable us to escape its mis- 
ery, and to partake of its bles- 
sedness. The immortality of the 
soul, with some doubt, has been 
extensively believed in heathen 
countries, and the most absurd 
ideas respecting a state of future 
rewards and punishments, have 
prevailed among the common 
people. But the popular belief 
was xejected as absurd, by the 
most enlightened persons among 
them. The heathen world has 
not produced a more distinguish- 
ed moralist than Socrates. In 
his apology before his judges, by 
whom he was condemned to 
death, he supports himself with 
this consolation, that ‘there is 
much ground to hope that death 
is good ; for it must necessarily 
be one of these two, either the 
dead man is nothing, and hath 
not a sense of any thing, or it is 
only a change or migration of 
the soul to another place, aceord- 
ing to what we aretold. If there 
is no sense left, and death is like 
a profound sleep, and quiet rest 
without dreams, it is wonderful 
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to think what gain it is to die; 
but if the things which we are 
told us are true, that death isa 
migration to another place, this 
is still a much greater good.” 
Cicero, in a book designed to 
fortify men against the fear of 
death, thus concludes his dis. 
course: “If the day of death 
brings with it, not an extinction 
of our being, but only a change 
of our abode, nothing can be 
more desirable; but if it abso- 
lutely destroys and puts an end 
to our existence, what can be bet- 
ter than amidst the labours of 
this life, to rest in a profound 
and eternal sleep’? Other emi- 
nent heathen writers have expres- 
sed the same ideas. By thus se- 
ricusly making the supposition, 
that the soul might cease to ex- 
ist at death, they show how doubt- 
ful they were with respect to its 
immortality. And im all their 
ideas of astate of retribution, 
and a preparation for future bles- 
sedness, we find nothing of that 
holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord. The philoso- 
phers entirely rejected the idea of 
future punishment ; they encour- 
aged the expectation, that the vil- 
est of characters, that those whose 
whole lives had been one contin- 
ued scene of the most attrocious 
villanies, would never suffer for 
their crimes, in a future world. 
Cicero, im a publick oration, 
speaking of one after he was dead, 
whom he represents as the worst 
of men, and who had been guilty 
of the repeated murders ot his 
wives, and ot other atrocions 
wickedness, ¢ays, “ what evil hath 
death brought upon him, except 
we are induced by silly fables te 
think, that he suffers the punish- 
ments of the wicked, in the inter- 
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nal regions, ard that he has met 
with more enemies there than he 
left behind him here? and that by 
the punishments inflicted on him 
for what he had done to his 
mother-in-law, his wives, his 
brother and children, he is pre- 
cipitated headlong into the a- 
bodes of the wicked? If these 
things are false as all men under- 
stand them to be, what has death 
taken from him, but a sense of 
pain??? Thus prone is the hnu- 
man mind, under the influence 
of its corruptions, to errour, even 
where the truth, under the light 
of nature, would be evident, to 


an honest enquirer. The unequal 
distribution of things in the pres-" 


ent world, seems absolutely to 
require another state of existence, 
in which the righteous and the 
wicked shall receive, according 
to their respective characters, 
reward or punishment, 

IV. The light of nature can- 
not make known a consistent 
way, in which God can forgive 
the sins of mankind. ‘That man- 
kind are sinners, that they have 
acted in contradiction to the re- 
quirements of reason, and the 
dictates of their consciences, as 
well as to the revealed will of 
(Jod, is so evident, that it has 
been generally acknowledged. 

Until the sins of mankind 
are pardoned, there can be no 
friendly intercourse between them 
and their Maker; and uupreju- 
diced reason would lead us to 
conclude, that this could never 
take place, until an atonement 
should be made, great as the au- 
thority of that being against 
whom sin is committed, and ex- 
tensive as the injury which it is 
calculated to produce. Such an 
atonement it is keyond the power 





of a creature to make, and of the 
light of nature to discover. But 
the heathens have hoped to make 
an atonement, adequate to the 
necessities of the case, by the of. 
fering of sacrifices, the practice of 
austerities, and of other trifling 
religious observances. By mean: 
insignificant, and oftentimes a. 
bominable, they have attempte. 
to appease an offended deity, and 
to sience the painigl accusations 
of conscience. So ignorant were 
they of their spiritual malady, 
and of the means which were ne- 
cessary to effecta cure, Butthe 
philosophers among them, and 
infidels in later times, have gen- 
raliy supposed, that God would 
not be strict to mark iniquity, 
and that repentance and retorm- 
ation, are the most rigorous terms 
of forgiveness, on which he wil! 
ever insist. But it would no: 
e dificult to show, that repent. 
ance and reformation make no 
atonement for an injury, - and 
that to accept of them as suci 
would be destructive in 
human governments, and stil! 
more so in the moral govern. 
ment of God. It would be cz 
sy to prove, that all the ground: 
on which heathens or infidel: 
have pretended to hope for sal 
vation are fallacious, and wil: 
only betray the soul into eve 
Jasting ruin- 

V. The light of nature can 
not, with sufficient clearness, poin' 


out to us our duty to God, our 


neighbour, and ourselves; and 
set before us inducements, suffi- 
cient to persuade us tothe faith- 
ful performance of it. Vice ha’ 
prevailed almost without limit, 
where revelation has been un- 
known; and the most atrocious 
iniquities, have been publick!y 
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transacted. and shamelessly avow- 
ed. The heathen philosophers, 
although they taught some good 
morality, yet they have also, in 
their writings, sanctioned many 
gross vices. They had no author- 
ity by which they could enforce 
their instructions, and they were 
therefore listened to, but to be 
disregarded. Not were they 
able to invgnt to themselves mo- 
tives, cuttiently powerful, to 
stem the current of their own 
depravity. They often practised 
the very vices, which they con- 
demned. ‘their instructions, im- 
perfect and erroneous as they 
oftentimes were, were but a dead 
letter. They were utterly insuf.- 
ficient to raise the sinner from 
death’in sin, to a life of holiness. 
Indeed, a character modelled af- 
ter their most perfect ideas of 
moral rectitude, would have been 
far from being such, as might 
justly entitle it to be denominated 
holy. And the morality of inf- 
del writings and practice, has 
been in no respect better. Inf. 
dels have inculcated and practi- 
sed many gross iniquities, so that 
the practical part of their religion, 
has been less correct,. if pos-ible, 
than its doctrinal part. Indeed 
the corruption of their hearts, 
and the iniquities of their lives, 
for which they were desirous of 
framing an excuse, have been the 
fruitful.sopurce of all the errone- 
ous sentiments, which they have 
maintaihed, and the defective 


“character of their moral precepts 


has been such, as to furnish un- 
deniable proof, that fallen man, 
if left to himself, will never be 
able correctly to ascertain all the 
important duties which he owes 
to his God, his neighbour and 
himself; and even where duty is 
2A 
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sufficiently obvious, that he will 
be a stranger to motives suffi. 
ciently powerful, to induce him 
to perform it. 

From the slight view of thi3 
subject which has been taken, it 
is abundantly evident, that unless 
the sun of Righteousness arise on 
mankind, with healing under his 
wings, they will go blindfold to 
perdition. They essentially need 
a divine’ revelation, to instruct 
them in truth and duty. 

Whatever claims to be a rev- 
elation from heaven, without 
bearing evident marks of impos- 
ture, has aclaimto our serious 
attention ; and when its title to 
divinity is fully established, it 
should be our counsellor and 
companion, the anchor of our 
hope, and the guide of our lives, 


eee 
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L say unto you, that likewise soy shall 
bz in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, that need no 
repentance, 


While our Savior was humb- 
ling himself among men in the 
form of a servant, he met with 
much opposition from almost all 
classes ; but more especially from 
the Pharisees, a sect composed of 
very superstitious and self-right- 
eous persons, ‘These complained 
of him for almost every instance 
of his conduct, but, more partic- 
ularly for associating with per- 
sons of an irreligious character. 
This part of his conduct he had 
freque rt occasion to defend, and 
it was this, that gave rise to the 
assertion under consideration.— 
To justify himself in receiving sin- 














































Tiiustration of 


ners and eating with them, he 
spake two parables, The lost 
sheep and The lost piece of mo: 
ney; both of which united in 
bringing into view the pains 
which mankind invariably take 
to recover any thing valuable, 
which had been lost; and in 
both of which he deciared. that, 
in like manner, there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth. From this manner of 
juctifying himself we nevessarily 
conclude, that it must have been 
sufficiently obvious, that his main 
object in associating with irrelt- 
gious characters, was, to impress 
their minds in a serious way, and 
thus bring them to repentaace.— 
So that the amount of his justif. 
cation seems to be this; Those 
pertons, who have any portion of 
a heavenly disposition, instead of 
compiaining of me, would rejoice 
in the pains which I am taking, to 
bring these sinners to repentance. 

The words, however, under 
consideration wiil admit of being 
considered as an independent 
proposition and in this way will 
lead, as I trust,.to some proffta- 
ble reflections. They offer for 
our consideration two general sen- 
timents, the first is this, the repen- 
tance of asinner affords joy to 
the inhabitants of heaven; the 
second: is this, the joy which a- 
rises from this souree is incom- 
parably greater, than that which 
arises from the contemplation of 
a just person, who never needed 
to repent. 

I. The repentance ofa sinner 
affords joy to the inhabitants of 
heaven. The truth of this will 
appear from the following par- 
ticulars, 

1. the image of God is now en- 
stamped on the sinner’s mind,— 
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JULY. 


To the inhabitants. of heaven 
there is no object of contempla- 
tion more delightfu}, than the ho- 
ly character of God. Beholding 
in him the purest benevolence, the 
most perfect holiness and the most 
perfect abhorrence of sin, they are 
abundantly pleased, and rejoice 
that such a being is on the throne. 
With such a frame of mind they 
cannot but be pleased with his 
image wherever it 1s Been. As 
repentance, therefore, causes 2 
sinner to feel in some measure 
as God feels, to delight in holi- 
ness and to abhor iniquity, the 
inhabitants of heaven cannot but 
look on such an one with some 
degree of complacency. One 
more object of delightful contem- 
plation has come into view, and 
kindles up afresh the flame of ho- 
‘ly love and joy. 

2. The kingdom of Satan is 
now perceptibly weakened, and 
that of the Kedeemer building 
upon itsruins. Though it is a 
demonstrable truth, that the Lord 
“ruleth over all,’”’ with an un- 
controvertable sway, and makes 
even unholy beings subservient 
to his own purposes, and though 
this truth is undoubtedly seen by 
the inhabitants of heaven, still 
unholy beings, united under the 
dominions of Satan, the great 
leader in wickedness, constitute 2 
kingdom, which is visibly in op- 
position to God, and which fo 
this reason, is an object of abhor- 
rence to every holy mind, To 
this kingdom belongs every im- 
penitent sinner, for satan is said 
to “rule in the children of diso- 
bedience.” Butthe moment 2 
sinner repents, he leaves this 
kingdom, and becomes a_ willing 
subject of the prince of peace.— 
The sinful kingdom of Satan is so 





far weakened, and the holy king- 
dom of God built up on its ruins. 
This is an event, which cannot 
but please the holy inhabitants of 
heaven. Having no partiality 
for satan or his cause, but direct- 
ly the contrary, they are exceed- 
ingly gratified in ceeing him on 
the decline. Every instance of 
repentance is looked on as a 
fresh trophy of that grace, which 
they wish to see triumphant eve- 
ry where, and thus they are rous- 
ed upto sing afresh, and with 
the most joyful sensations, tbe 
conquer or’s song. 

3. A perishing soul is now rai:- 
ed from destruction, and has be- 
come an heir of glory. Thotngh 
the holy inhabitants of heaven 
look on it as just, that sinners 
should perish in their sins, and 
even see the end, to be answered 
by their destruction so clearly, as 
to rejoice when the Lord per- 
forms that strange work, still they 
do ‘ not delight in the death of 
the wicked, but that he turn from 
his way and live.” In itself itis 
very far from being grateful to 
their feelings, to see an immortal 
soul sink down into everlasting 
burnings, but it is grateful to see 
it rise up to participate with them 
in the enjoyments of the heaven. 
ly state. When, therefore, they 
see a sinner brought to repen- 
tance, the benovelent feelings of 
their hearts are richly feasted, and 
a fresh portion of heaveniy joy ts 
poured into their delighted bo- 
Soms. 

4. A very bright display is now 
made of many of the divine at- 
tributes. This I take to he 
the principal reason, why the 
repentance of a sinner gives so 


much joy to the inhabitants of 


heaven, ‘To those holy beings 
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the divine character is the most 

delightful object of contempla- 
tion. ‘The more clearly they can 
discern the nature and extent of 
the divine attributes, the happier 
are they. These attributes, how. 
ever, are many of them dicplay- 
ed in the brightest manner by 
the pOpeaance of a. sinner 
Through this is contemplated the 
power of God in changing the 
heart,—in humbling a proud, and 
in subduipg an obstinate trans- 
gressor, ‘Through this is seen 
the compassion of God pitying 
the wretched condition of a guil- 
ty sinne or exposed to everlasting 
burnings. ‘Vhrough this is be- 
held the grace of God shining 
bright in the forgiveness cf nu. 
merous and aggravated offences. 
Finally, through this is displayed 
an admiring view of the unsear- 
chable wisdom of God, which, 
by means-of so abhorrent a thing 
as sin, can bring to himself such 
a revenue of glory, and to his ho- 


ly kingdom such an addition of 


holy joy. Contemplating these 
displays, the minds of celestial 
beings are raised up to the high. 
est pitch of rapturous delight, and 
drink in large draughts of a joy 
that is truly unspeakable and tui! 
of glory. 

I now proceed to show 

Il. That the joy, which arises 
from saving a sinner brought to 
repentance, isincomparably great. 
er than that which artses from the 
contemplatioa ef a righteous per- 
son, who needs no repentance. 

It will here be necessary to sop 
for a moment and enquire what 
our Lord intended by righteous 
persons who need no repentance. By 


some it is supposed, that se?t 


righteous persons, such as were 
the Scribes and Pharisees, were 
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intended. If this supposition be 
correct, we can very easily see 
how the repentance of a sinner 
should afford in heaven so much 
more joy than such characters. 
3ut there is some reason to doubt 
whether this supposition be cor- 
rect. For 

1. We ought never to depart 
from the plain obvious meaning 
of a passage without manifest ne- 
cessity.—Not unless something in 
the connection, or an evident re- 
pugnancy to some scripture rep- 
resentation requires that we 
should. If self-righteous persons 
were here intended why was it 
not so expressed ? 

2. The similitude used very 
aptly represents really righteous 


“persons, but not such as are self- 


righteous only. ‘The ninety and 
nine sheep are spoken of as having 
never strayed, but self righ:eous 
persons are straying as muca as 
those that are not self-righteous. 

3. The object, which our Lord 
had in view, seems to require, 
that really righteous persons 
should have been intended. His 
object was unquestionably to jus- 
tify himself in associating with 
persons of openly irreligious char- 
acters ; and in such a way as to 
silence the clamors of the Phari- 
sees. ‘To effect this object, he as- 
serted that there was more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repen- 
tance. Had he in this declara- 
tion intended self-rigeteous per- 
sons, and meant to be understood 
as pointing at the Pharisees them- 
selves, he would in effect have 
said something like this; The 
inhabitants of heaven take much 
more satisfaction in looking at 
one of these sinners, with whom 
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I associate, when brought tu re- 
pentance, than they do in looking 
at you, self righteous sinners as 
you are. Had he intended to 
say this he would have advanced 
an undoubted truth, but how 
would this have silenced the com- 
plaints of the Phariseees? Might 
not they have turned upon him 
immediately and said, ‘1f we 
are nothing better than self right- 
our sinnes, why do you not asso- 
ciate with us and try to bring us 
to repentance; surely we need it 
as much as those with whom you 
do associate, and it would afford 
undoubtedly as much satisfaction 
in heaven.’ It is not seen, there- 
fore, how our Savior in this 
declaration, on supposition that 
he meant self-righteous persons, 
would have assigned any reason 
at allin the view of the Pharisees, 
to justify hisconduct. On the oth- 
er hand, supposing him to have 
intended really righteous persons, 
it will be seen at once, that he 
was taking them on their own 
ground and silencing their clam- 
ors by means of their own opin- 
ions. Astheugh he had said, 
‘You Pharisees, as you think, are 
so righteous that you need no re- 
pentance. Admitting this to be 
true, if I were to associate with 
you and endeavor to raise your 
holy feeliegs to a higher pitch, 
it would please the holy in- 
habitants of heaven, but this sat- 
isfaction would be very small in 
comparison with that which arises 
from beholding a sinner brought 
torepentance. Why then, should 
I not associate with these persons, 
who, by your own acknowledge. 
ment, are sinners that need repen- 
tance, rather than with you who 
do not need it?’ ‘To this, it is not 
seen, that they could make any 
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yeply. Ifthen it can be seen, how 

che contemplation of a penitent 
sinner should afford incompara- 
bly more joy in heaven, than that 
of a righteous person who needs 
no repentance, it must be believ- 
ed, that our Savior intended re- 
ally righteous and not self-right- 
eous persons, 

Should any one ask by way of 
objection, where these righteous 
persons are to be found, seeing 
we are told, that “ there is not 
a just man on the earth, me do. 

eth good and sinneth not ;” [ 
answer, that as they are mention- 
ed as objects of contemplation to 
the inhabitants of heaven, we 
Know not but that there may be 
millions of this description in their 
view, of whom we have no know!l- 
edge. Should this be objected to 
as mere conjecture, it may be 
observed, thatit is not unfrequent 
tor the inspired writers to bring 
forward, for arguments’ sake, 
suppositions which it is known 
are not and never will be true; 
as When Paul says, Though we 
or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel 

I now proceed to show, that 
the repentance of a sinner may be 
supposed to aiford incomparably 
more joy, than the contemplation 
of one who never needed repen- 
tance. 

This may be supposed bes 
cause, the mind of the beholder 
in passing suddenly from the con- 
templation of a very disagreeable 


to that of a very a agreeable object, - 


has its joyful feelings excited to 
the highest pitch. Such is the 
nature of the human, and proba- 
bly of all created minds, that the 
strongest impressions are always 

made, when they vibrate from 
One extreme to anether. Should 
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a frien?. who kad long been ab- 
sent, and supposed to be dead, re- 
turn unexpectedly, the sight of 
him would afford incomparably 
metre joy, than that of a friend 
who had always been near at 
hand. This principle appears to 
be very fully recognised by ovr 
ord in the parable of the waididi« 
gal son. The conduct of the el- 
der son was undoubtedly more 
— — ng to the father on the 
ole, than that of the younger, 
me yet the return of the younger 
p-oduced at the time a degree of 
joy, which had never been occa- 
sioned by the elder, and which 
never could have been occasioned 
bv him, unless he too, had been 
lost. When theretore the inhab- 
itants of heaven behold a dead 
sinner restored to life, an heir of 
misery made suddenly an heir of 
glory, the transition which takes 
place in their minds, from the 
contemplation of a painful to 
that of a very pleasing object, oc- 
casions a most peculiarly joyful 
emotion ;—such as never could 
arise from the contemplation of 
one, who had always been the 
same holy and happy person. 

2. Thesame may be supposed, 
because the repentance of a sinner 
opens some entirely new sources 
ot delightful contemplation. 
ft has been already observed, 
that the repentance of a sinner af- 
fords a peculiarly bright display 
of many of the divine attributes, 
particularly the power, compas- 
sion, grace and wisdom of God. 

Though some of these attri- 
butes are displayed in other ways, 
yet none of them so fully as thro’ 
the medium of a repenting sinner. 
The power of God is wonderful- 
ly displayed in the creation and 
government of the universe, and 
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appears in that way incomprehen- 
sibly great and glorious: but in 
changing the heart of an obsti- 
nate sinner and training him up 
for future glory, it is seen in quite 
a new light, and becomes, the 
more it is contemplated, the more 
admirable. ‘The wisdom of God 
is displayed in the great system 
of creation and shines with almost 
dazling brightness, while it is seen, 
that that system has been plan- 
ned, even from everlasting, in all 
its parts, and with the nicest ex- 
actness: but in concerting the 
work of man’s redemption an un- 
speakable addition, in the view of 
creatures, is made to its lustre.— 
As to the compassion and grace 
of God, we can hardly conceive, 
that these attributes, though they 
constitute one of the brightest 
parts.of the divine character, could 
have been displayed at all, if there 
had been no wretched signers to 
pity, or if none of them were 
brought to repentance and for- 
siven. By means, therefore, of 
a repenting sinner the divine 
character is presented to the con- 
templation of holy beings in an 
almost entirely new light. Ma- 
ny new sources of delightful med- 
itation are in this way laid open, 
and, of course, itis by no means 
surprising, that they should be 
represented as receiving in this 
way a joy incomparably greater 
than that, which arises from the 
contemplation of a holy being 
that never sinned. 

3. The same may be supposed, 
because every instance of repent- 
ancé very naturally leads the 
mind forward to a very confident 
expectation of a most glorious re- 
sult of the divine purposes. In 
every instance of repentance the 
kingdom of satan is perceptibly 
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weakened, and the kingdom of 
the Redeemer perceptibly built 
up. Divine power appears to be 
triumphing over the obstinacy of 
Sin; divine grace, over guilt, 
and the great Redeemer, over 
the prince of darkness. Each 
Successive instance of repentance 
affords an earnest of that glorious 
triumph which the Redeemer 
will finally gain, and, by their 
repeated recurrence, almost puts 
the mind of the beholder in pos- 
session of it. By means, there- 
fore, of the repentance of sinners, 
the inhabitants of heaven are led 
to look forward and contemplate 
the issue of the great work of re- 
demption, as though it were al- 
ready present, and thus their joy 
will be raised tothe highest pos- 
sible pitch. 

Thus I have endeavored to 
exhibit, in as clear a manner as I 
am able, what appears to me to 
be our Lord’s meaning in this 
passage, and the grounds on which 
his assertion may be supposed to 
be strictly true. Two or three 
remarks close this dissertation. 

1. From the sentiment express- 
ed by our Savior inthis passage, 
we may very naturally infer, that 
both the wisdom and goodness 
of God are seen in the admission 
of sin into the system of creation. 
—Had the whole universe been 
formed and preserved ina state 
of perfect holiness, there could 
have been no such object of con- 
templation as that ofa penitent 
sinner. Of course that additional 
degree of happiness, which the in- 
habitants of heaven derive from 
this source, would never have been 
enjoyed. Ifthen it is wise and 
good in God to advance, as high 
as possible, the happiness of those 
holy beings, who reside in heav- 
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en, he must have been wise and 
good in admitting sin, odious 
as itis in itself, into the system of 
creation. Instead, therefore, of 
looking onthe evil that is in the 
world as an injury to the uni- 
verse, and wishing that it might 
have been forever excluded, let 
us rather adore the unfathomable 
depths of that wisdom and good- 
ness, Which brings light out of 
darkness, good out of evil, and 
glory and joy out of deformity 
and wretchedness, 

2, We learn the propriety of 
the great apparatus made use of 
to prepare the way for the re- 
demption of sinners. When we 
consider how much God _ has 
done from the beginning of the 
world, in raising up prophets, en- 
abling them to work miracles, 
appointing religious ceremon: ses, 
and especialy in sending his $on 
to die, and his Holy Spirit, to 
sanctify and save, we are ready 
to exclaim, Why is it that all 
this has been done for such a vile, 
hell-deserving race! What can 
man render to his Maker, his Re- 
ceemer, his Sanctifier, which will 


~ 


be an adequate return for the 
pains taken to save him !—A. 
mong other things it may be an- 
swered, By his repentance he may 
add unspeakably to the holiness 
of all holy beings. 

3. How strongly does this sub- 


ject urge us to endeavor to bring 


sinners to repentance. It we 
have even a small portion of a 
heavenly disposition, we shall be 
drawn almost irresistebly into 
such endeavors, by the motives 
which this subject suggests.—- 
The salvation of precious souls, 
the glory that will redound tc 
God, and the joy that will per. 
vade the heavenly mansicns, al! 
uniting in concert with benevo. 
lent feclings in our own hears: 
cannot fail to stimulate us to very 
animated exertions to bring sin- 
ners to repentance. It is hoped, 
then, that this subject will be 
thus improved by every reader, 
and, that the result of this pub 
lic attempt to illustrate a portior 
of the sacred writing, through « 
divine blessing, will be joy o-. 
earth and joy in heaven. 
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THE DIVINE INSTITUTION AND BENEFITS OF THE SABBATH. 


The Sabbath properly signi- 
fies a day of rest. But it is only 
a day of rest from secular em- 
ployments not from religious du- 
ties. Itisaholy day, to be spent 
in holy services, 
observing such a day could nev- 


er have been discovered by the 


light of nature, and much less the 
duty of observing it once in eve- 
ry seven days, Though the 


The duty of 


licht of nature teaches men, th 
= ought to worship their Cre 


ator, * oA BS and Benefactor : 


yet it does not teach them, tha’ 


they ought to worship him in z 
-ocial and public manner, once 
This would not 
have been their duty, had not 
God positively appointed the Sab- 


In seven days. 


bath as a holy ordinance. 
Accordingly we find, that he 
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did not leave this duty to human 
discovery, but immediately after 
he had made man, he made the 
Sabbath for him. ‘ And on the 
seventh day, Gad ended his works 
which he had made; and he rest- 
ed on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it 3 because that in it he 
had rested from all hts work.” 
This was a divine and sacred of. 
dinance. It was divine, as insti- 
tuted by God ;_ and sacred, as it 
was appointed for a sacred, holy, 
and religious purpose. Itis tue, 
the peculiar duties of this hoiy 
day are not mentioned, in tls 
brief account of the institution of 
the Sabbath. But when it was 
renewed at Mount Sinai, and pla- 
ced among the ten commands, 
the special duties of the day 
were distinctly enjoined. So 
that the Sabbath, with all its pe- 
culiar duties is a divine ordinance 
enjoined upon all matkind, for 
their benefit. There was a pecul- 
Jar propriety, therefore, in Christ’s 
saying, ‘* lhe Sabbath was made 
forman.” It wa: made, by a 
divine ordinance, or appointment, 
a holy and sacred day. But 
since none who believe the Bible, 
pretend to call in question the 
original institution of the Sabbath, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
this head. 

The Sabbath isa standing or- 
cinance and of perpetual obliga- 
tion. Many ofthe divine ordi- 
nances before the gospel dispen- 
sation were temporary, and ceas- 
ed when that dispensation com- 
menced. ‘The passover, institu- 
ted in Egypt; and the sacrifices, 
rites, and cermonies, intituted at 
Mount Sinai, were all abolished 
by the gospe!l. They were all 
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temporary ordinances. But the 
Sabbath was designed to be a 
standing ordinance from the be. 
gining to the end of the world 

This will appear from various 
considerations. In the first place, 
our Saviour says *it was made 
for man ;’’ that is for ail mankind 
without exception. ‘The appoint- 
ment of sacrifices was not made 
for all men, but only for those 
men, who lived before the death 
of Christ. | The appointment of 
the pastover was not made for al! 
men, but only for one nation.— 
The rite of circumscision was not 
made for all men, but only for 
the seed of Abraham, until the 
promised Messiah appeared.— 
But the Sabbath was made for 
all men in all ages, because they 
would always stand in need of 
resting one day in sever, and of 
employing it in the special ser- 
vice of God. ‘The very design 
of the Sabbath argues its perpe- 
tutty. There is no reason to be 
given, why itshould he appointed 
for men inone age er one part of 
the world, rather than for all mer 
inali ages & in all places. The Sab- 
bath is suited to the nature and 
circumstances of all mankind ir 
this world, and therefore we may 
presume it was designed to con- 
tinue to the end of time. And 
this leads meto observe, in the 
second place, That the Sabbath 
was not abolished, when other 
positive institutions were set a- 
side. The apostle expressly in- 
forms us, that the rites and cere- 
monies of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion were super:eded by the gos- 
pel, and became null and void, 
after the death of Christ. But 
none of the inspired writers of 
the New Testament, give the 
least intimation gf the weekly 
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Sabbath being abolished. And 
if it were not abolished in the 
apostle’s days, we know it could 
not be abolished since, It must 
be, therefore, a divine ordinance, 
which is still binding upon man- 
kind. It was not a typical ordi- 
nance, and so could not cease by 
the appearance of an antitype, as 
the typical sacrifices, rites, and 
ceremonies ceased, by the ap- 
penrance of Christ, whom they 
pre-figured. ‘There has been no 
substitute instituted in the room 
of the Sabbath, to supersede it. 
In short, there is nothing said in 
the New Testament, that affords 
the least reasoa to doubt of the 
perpetuity of the Sabbath. Be- 


sides, thirdly, the practice of 


Christians from the apostle’s days 
to this time, isa plain, positive 
evidence that the Sabbath is a di- 
vine ordinance of perpetual obli- 
gation. We have an account of 
the primitive Christians meeci 

together on the Sabbath for reli. 
gious worship. We cannot pos- 
sibly account for the uninterrup- 
ted observation of the Sabbath 
for nearly two thousand years, 
unless it has been founded upon 
the first and original institution 
of it, for the purpose which Christ 
mentions. If it was made for 
the benefit of man, then this rea- 
son of its continuance has remain 
ed from the creation of the world, 
and will remain to the end of it. 
Besides new reasons for its con- 
tinuance have occurred since its 


‘first appointment. It was then 


designed to be a memorial of 
the creation of the world, and af- 
ter that it became a memorial of 
the deliverance of Israel out of 
Egypt ; and since that period, it 
has become a memorial of the 
resurrection of Christ, and con- 
2B 


nected with a sacrament, insti« 
tuted to commemorate his death 
until the great and last day.— 
The Sabbath is as inseparably 
connected with the gospel, as it 
was with the law, and must there- 
fore continue as long as the gos- 
pel itself continues.—There is ag 
much ground to believe the per- 
petuity of the Sabbath, as the 
perpetuity of the Lord’s supper: 
Accordingly we find, that none 


have denied the perpetuity of the 


Sabbath, but those who have de- 
nied the perpetuity of all the gos- 
pel ordinances. We may be ass 
sured, that the Sabbath which 
was made for man, will continue 
as long as it can be of any bene- 
fit to man, which will beas long 
as the human race shall continue 
in this probationary state. It 
now remains to show, ‘That this 
standing ordinance is designed 
and calculated to promote the 
benefit of mankind. This our 
Saviour plainly intimates when 
he says, “ the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” This is setting the 
Sabbath in a much more favora- 
ble and amiable light, than the 
other inspired writers set the 
rites and ceremonies of the Mo- 
saic dispensation. These they 
calla yoke of bonJage, and weak 
and beggarly elements. In thems 
selves considered, they were a 
burden, rather than a benefit, to 
those upon whom they were en- 
joined. But the Sabbath is a pe- 
culiar privilege aud benefit to all 
mankind. It is calculated to 
promote, and not to abridge 
their present, future, and eter- 
nal happiness. Its nature, de- 
sign and tendency allrecommend 
it to the esteem and approbation 
of every individual of the human 
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race. Itis directly and eminent- 


ly calculated to promote their 


own good, in various ways. For, 

1. It gives them a very desira- 
ble opportunity to rest from all 
their worldiy and laborious em- 
ployments. They were original. 
ly formed for labor, and labor is 
the indispensable duty of every 
mdividual who enjoys mental and 
bodily strength. It is true, in 
deed, that all men are not called 
to the same kinds of labor; but 
all are bound to be active and 
diligent in one employment or an- 
other ; either public or private : 
either mental or bodily ; all of 
which require rest. This God 
knew, who formed men for the 
labors and fatigues of the pres- 
ent life. And where is the per- 
son, who has not often felt the 
peculiar privilege of the Sabbath, 
as a day of rest, from the labors 
of the week? There is, perhaps, 
no lawful calling, which .can be 
pursued with proper activity and 
diligence, that does not render 
the Sabbate both desirable and 
necessary, asa day of rest. And 
it has been found, by the painful 
experience of those souls, who 
have been denied the benefit of 
leisure on the Sabbath, that both 
their bodies and minds have been 
greatly injured. If, then, health 
and strength, and even life itself 
are highly valuable, the Sabbath, 
as a day of rest, is no less valua- 
ble and important. ~ Thousands 
and millions in the Christian 
world, rejoice every week, at the 
return ef this day of rest from 
their laborious employments. 

2. The Sabbath gives men a 
happy opportunity for serious 
reflections and meditations. There 
is no secular employment can be 
properly and diligently pursued, 


JuLy, 





without engrossing much of the 
attention of the mind; though 
some are more friendly to seri- 
ous reflection, than others, and 
some kinds ot secular business 
seem to leave no room for atten: 
tion to any other objects. It 1s 
a great benefit, therefore, to this 
laborious world, to be allowed 
one day in seven, to lay aside all 
their secular concerns, and to 
banish all secular thoughts from 
their minds, and to fix their whole 
undivided ard uninterrupted at- 
tention upon sacred, religious, 
and divine objects.. All men are 
capable of reflecting upon things 
past, of meditating upon things 
present, and of anticipating things 
future. And it highly: concerns 
all persons of every age, charac- 
ter, and condition, to pause, pon- 
der, consider, and reflect, while 
they are passing through the 
noisy, busy, and tumultuous 
scenes of this distracting world. 
The world, and the things of the 
world appear very different to 
all persons, in their retired, and 
reflecting moments, from what 
they do while eagerly engaged in 
worldly pursuits. How many 
every Sabbath day, view the world 
very differently from what they do 
every other day of the week, and 
how many serious resolutions do 
they form on the Sabbath, which 
have a greater or less influence 
upon them through the week. 
The Sabbath is a most precious 
season for the most necessary, and 
the most agreeable, as well as the 
most pleasant reflections and med- 
itations, as itis the most sacred, 
so it is the most profitable day 
in the week, for such laborious 
creatures as mankind are. 

8. The Sabbath affords men a 
happy opportynity for that socia! 
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intercourse, which is for their mu- 
tual benefit. Mankind are form- 
ed for society with each other, 
and cannot be happy in a lonely 
and solitary state. Mutual in- 
tercourse serves to humanize and 
civilize them, and awaken all 
their social feelings, which ren- 
der them amiable and respecta- 
ble to each other. ‘This desira- 
ble effect, the Sabbath has never 
failed to produce wherever it has 
been observed. How different- 
ly do those feel and conduct to- 
wards one another, who usual- 
ly meet together every Sabbath, 
and apparently unite in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, from 
those who neglect the Sabbath 
and only see one another occa 
Ssionaily, as their business, incli 
nation, or necessity May require. 
The experiment has been often 
made, by particular individuals, 
and pariicular societies of men, 
And the experiment has never 
faiied to shew the happy, hu- 
manizing tendency of the Sab- 
bath. ‘hose who have observed 
it, bave found a sensible benefit, 
ard those who have despised and 
ne.iected it, have suffered a very 
grea: temporal inconveniency 
and injury. ‘The happy influence 
of the Christian Sabbath upon 
the Christian world, has been un- 
speakably great. It has formed 
the Cliriscian nation: for those va- 
rious modes of civil government, 
which have been the principal 
source of their public peace,-har- 
mony and happiness. And there 
can be no doubt, but the God 
of order ordained the Sabbath for 
the peculiar benefit of mankind, 
in their civil as well as social con- 
nections. 

4. The Sabbath is highly ben- 
eficial, as it gives opportunity for 
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private religious instruction. Pa- 
rents and heads of families ought 
to give veligious instruction to 
those under their care, and to do 
all they can to promote the sal- 
vation of their precious souls. 
But amidst the labors of the 
week, they can find few good op- 
portunities of pouring religious 
instructions into the minds of 
children and youth. And if they 
could find time, children and 
youth weuld not be disposed to 
hear instruction, while al] their 
thoughts were engaged in world- 
ly and trifling concerns. But 
when they know, that God has 
required them to remember the 
Sabbath day, and keep it holy, 
their minds are, better prepared 
to hear and feel the force of reti- 
gious instructions. All religious 
parents and heads of tamilies, 
therefore, must esteem the Sab- 
bath as a precious opportuni: 
for them to discharge their duty 
to those under their care and in 
stiuction, and whose spiritual and 
everlasting benefit they ardentiy 
desire te promote. ‘This benefit 
of the Sabbath has been seen and 
felt, wherever it has been duly 
observed. What a striking con- 
trast may be discovered between 
those families, where private in- 
structions are given Sabbath af- 
ter Sabbath, and those who are 
allowed to grow up in ignorance 
of réfigion, and the neglect of all 
the duties of the Sabbath ¢ 

5. The Sabbath gives a pre- 
cious opportunity for hearing 
public instructions in religion. [4 
is one principal design of the in 
stitution of the Sabbath, to give 
mankind an opporivairy to hear 
the great truths and duties of re- 
ligion explained and inculcated, 
Faich cometh by hearing, and 
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hearing by the word of God. 
And the Sabbath is the day, 
which God has appointed for man 
to hear his word. Accordingly 
he has appointed an order of men 
to deliver his messages, and 
preach the everlasting gospel to 
poor perishing souls This he 
did under the law, and this he 
has done under the gospel. And 
this certainly ought to be esteem. 
ed an unspeakable benefit. For 
all men are in a State of proba- 
tion, and their future and eternal 
happiness depends upon their 
hearing, understanding, believ- 
ing, and loving the gospel. In 
this respect the Sabbath is of all 
other days the most beneficial 
and important. For without it 
all other days may be in initely 
worse than nothing. Thousands 
and thousands have blessed God 
for the Sabbath, as the day of re- 
ceiving everlasting benefit, and 
all ought to bless God for the op- 
portunity of such spiritual and 
everlasting benefit. I may add, 

6. The Sabbath is a peculiar 
benefit, as it. gives opportunity 
for public worship, as well as 
public instruction. It is a day 
of devotion, and calls men togeth- 
er, to jain in public prayer and 
praise, and, if prepared, to join 
in celebrating the wonders of re- 





deeming love at the table of 
Christ. The opportunjfy for 
public worship is one offBe most 


desirable and precious seasons, 
that the people of God eyer en- 
joy on this side of heaven 

Con. Mag. 
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drinking upon the disposition, as 
well as the estates of its victims, 
are often terrible. It converts 
the gentleness of the lamb, into 
the ferocity of the tiger. Under 
its malignant influence, persons 
who used to be distinguished for 
kindness and habitual equanimi- 
ty of temper, become excessively 
morose, and irritable. It de- 
thrones reason and lets loose all 
the bad passions, to range and 
rage without control. It more 
than brutalizes the whole man, 
and often causes the unhappy 
subject of its influence to vent 
the most outrageous abuse, upon 
the nearest relations and the best 
friefids. 

How frequently, for example, 
does strong drink drown, or rath- 
er consume, conjugal, parental, 
filial, and fraternal love! How 
many husbands who once. cher- 
ished the most tender affection 
for their wives, have gradually, 
but not slowly, exchanged it for 
the love of intoxicating liquors ! 
How many wives, once lovely 
and well beloved, have, in the 
course of a few months or years, 
been so sadly changed by intem- 
perate drinking, as to take a kind 
of infernal pleasure in planting 
their husband’s pillows with 
thorns! How many fathers and 
mothers, who, before they began 
to follow strong drink, were pat- 
terns of parental care and affec- 
tion, have, by yielding to its en- 
ticements, ceased to love their 
own offspring ! How many once 
dutiful and affectionate sons and 
brothers, have undergone a trans- 
formation so complete, in those 
laboratories of Satan and his un- 


‘ der-workers, called dram-shops, 


that every spark of filial rever- 
ence and fraternal kindness is fis 
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nally extinguished! How many, 
whose friendship and society were 
formerly coveted, on account of 
the sweetness and frankness of 
their dispositions, are now shun. 
ned, and with good reaton, as 
the offscouring of all things! 
To sum up the whole in one 
short sentence, under the inebri- 
ating influence of strong drink, 
the husband becomes a brute, 
the wife aserpent in tae bosom, 
the parent a monster, the friend 
aneuemy ofallthat is good, and 
the child a son of perdition. 

4. Intemperate drinking ereat- 
ly impairs, and often wholly de- 
stroys the understanding. Dr. 
Waters of the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital, some years ago, observed to 
Dr Rush, that one third of the 
patients confined there on account 
of madness, had brought that ter- 
rible disease upon themselves by 
the use of ardent spirits. What 
a solemn lesson io ail who in- 
dulge themselves in hard drink- 
ing! Nor let it be supposed, 
that this lesson is taught only in 
the ravings of the mirerable ten- 
ants of the Pennsylvania hospital. 
Tne fair inference from the above 
fact, is, that one third, or nearly 


that proportion of all the mant-” 


acs in our country are self-made 
in the same way. But not to in- 
Sist, at present, On any exact 
proportion, because no investiga- 
tion, sufficiently minute and ex- 
tensive has yet been made, it may 
safely be presumed, that multi- 
tudes might be pointed out in 
every staie, and not a few in 
some towns, who have literally 
made themselves mad by intem- 
perance. Indeed, till people 
cease from drinking to excess, 
the same melancholy effects must 
be expected. Frequent intoxicas 
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tion cannot fail to impair the un- 
derstanding. It must and will, 
gradually enfeeble and ultimate- 
ly prostrate, the noblest powers 
of the mind. 

And how affecting is it to see 
brilliant talents clouded, and 
strong powers enervated, or 19 
other words, to behold, the no- 
blest part of the noblest work of 
God on earth, shattered and lying 
in ruins, by the terrible agency 
of ardent spirits! How melan- 
choly to witness the opening buds 
of genius blasted by the fumes of 
intoxicating liquors! But alas! 
how frequent are such mstances 
in this Christian land. I have 
known men who had been nume 
bered with the wise and respectae 
ble in society, gradually reduc. 
ed to mere idiocy by intemper- 
ance. Ihave seen the masculine 
and discriminating mind sinking 
by the same deadly influence into 
premature old age and second 
childhood. I have seen more 
than one promising youth, of 
high hopes and flattering pros- 
pects, snared and taken by that 
insidious enemy, whose ravages I 
am attempting todescribe. I be- 
held and the eye which ately 
beamed with intelligence grew 
dim. The mind, naturally vig- 
orous and ardent, lost its tone. 
The memory became weak and 
treacherous. ‘The healthy shoots 
of genius, instead of putting forth 
leaves and bearing fruit, became 
sickiy and dwindled almost to 
nothing. Every faculty was be- 
numbed, or enervated by excess, 
and the young man sunk away 
into insignificance and contempt. 

When I indulge the train of 
reflections which are suggested 
by such instances as these; when 


I think how many thousands of 
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superior minds have been destroy- 
ed by intemperance, I cannot 
but compare these 1Wins with 
those of sorhe large and noble 
city. I walk over the ground 
where it stood, examine with 
painful retrospection the fallen 
columns and broken arches, sur- 
vey the broad foundations of 
magnificent edifices now no more, 
and sigh to think, that the glory 
is departed forever. 
5. Intemperate drinking 
prompts men to the perpetration 
of all the most shameful and a- 
bomi:able crimes. It instigates 
them to trample on every law, 
divine andhuman. Heated with 
strong drink they care not whom 
they insult and abuse. It is then 
that they mock at the remonstran- 
ees of their best friends, and bid 
defiance to the civil arm. It is 
then, thatthey fight in a manner 
‘which would disgrace dogs and 
bears. Itis then, that breaking 
over ail restraints they make the 
air ring with the most’ shocking 
profanation of God’s holy name. 
ttis in fits of intoxication that 
men often commit crimes at 
which they shudder when they 
come te themselves ; such as blas- 
phemy, robbery, rape, man- 
slaughter, and murder. Judge 
Rush, in one of his excellent 
charges to the grand jury of 
Pennsylvania, solemnly declares, 
that he does not remember a 
single indictment, before him, 
for manslaughter, and very few 
for murder, which were not oc- 
easioned by intoxication. 

6. The course pursued by hard 
drinkers is the high road to hell. 
The stream on which they em- 
bark empties into the bottomless 
pit. They arein iminent danger 


‘of eternal damnation. Though 
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here and there a drunkard has 
been reclaimed ; though now and 
then a brand has been plucked 
from the burning; it is agreed 
on all hands, that the case of the 
intemperate, is all but hopeless. 
Their consciences are seared, 
their hearts are hardened to a de- 
gree, which sets all intreaties and 
remonstrances at defiance. They 
have yielded to the power of an 
enemy, that knows no pity, and 
is daily making their bands 
strong ; an enemy, thai will not 
be satisfied with any thing short 
of their endless perdition. 

It surely is not teo much to 
say, that in the cave of those who 
murder body and soul by intem- 
perance, strong drink will add 
fuel to that fire which shall nev- 
er be quenched ; will increase 
the torments of the burning lake ; 
willimpart a terrible activity to 
the deathless worm, and deepen 
the horrors of the blackness of 
darkness forever. Drunkards shal! 
not inherit the kingdom of God. How 
dreadful, how overwhelming the 
thought, that a single immortal 
being, should reel into the grave 
and into hell, under an immense 
load of guilt, contracted by in- 
temperance. How amazing that 
rational creatures can thus trifle 
with their eternal interests, and 
with tremendous perseverance 
work out their own destruction! 


= 
The following interesting account of 
a child, the son of Dr. Brodhead of 
New-York, is taken from the Chris- 
tian Monitor, and is particularly 
recommended to the attention vi 
children. 


~ 


Charles Howard Brodhead was 
a child of no common promise. 
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His temper was affectionate—his 
mind vigorous—his deportment 
sprightly and playful, but dutiful 
to his parents and respectful to 
all persons. His habits were 
strictly and exemplarily moral, 
especially in his regard to truth, 
He was punctiliously tenacious 
of his word, and noticed every 
departure from their word in oth- 
ers, however slight and incident- 
al. For the last two years of his 
life, he discovered a closeness of 
observation, a maturity of judg- 
ment and extent of understand- 
ing seldom found in the most 
promising children of his age. 
He thus excited in his parents 
and friends reasonable expecta- 
tions that his manhood, if he 
should be spared, would be re- 
spectable and useful in 2 high 
degree. But it pleased God in 
his. righteous and holy provi- 
dence to cut him off from the 
land of the living in his eighth 
year. He died the 6th of Miah 
1813, aged 7 years, '7 months and 
5 days. 

For about three mouths before 
his death he was observed to be 
more attentive to serious things, 
than he had ever been before. 
In January last, he was attacked 
with the measles, which left him 
ma weak state. During the first 
stages of his convalescence he told 
his mother he wished to have a 
little Hymn-Book in which there 
was a hym n beginning with these 
lines : 


“ Tell me mamma, if I must die 
One day, as little baby die ?” 
His mother asked him where he 
had seenthe book? He replied, 
in school Whether he kirew 
the title? But he did not. He 
recollected nothing eave these 
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lines. . The. book after enquiry 

was found to be, Hymns for In- 
fant Minds, by the author of 
Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
&c. and published in Boston, by 
Munroe and Francis. The hymn 
which had arrested his attention 
was the 2ist. Of this little vol- 
ume he was very fond, and while 
his health would permit, read 
in itevery day. His mind now 
appeared to be more than usual. 

ly affected with religious im- 
pressions. One Sabbath morn- 
ing his mother read for him, Her- 
vey’s Meditations among the 
tombs. He wept profusely at 
the description of the child’s 

tomb, and was thoughtful for 
some time after. That he was, 
attentive to family worship was 
evident, for he wou!d sometimes 
make remarks to hi mother 
about the chapter which was read 
or about something which he 
had noticed in prayer: and at 
other times ask the meaning of 
passages which he did not under- 
stand. 

During the whole of his last 
sickness which was a painful one, 
he manifested the greatest resig- 
nation to the divine will, Tho’ 
he would sometimes talk of “ get- 
ting well,”’ yet he never expres- 
sed a desire to recover. On the 
contrary when asked if he was 
willing to die ? answered uniform- 
ly, * Yes, to go to Jesus.”—If 
he was willing to leave his dear 
parents to goto Jesus? “ Yes,” 
with the greatest composure. He 
was excecdingly averse to medi- 
cine and discovered great peev- 
ishness when he was urged to 
take it, antil the third day of 
his illness. Then his temyer in 
this respect evidently unedrwent 
a greatchanee@; for he réceived 
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whatever was given him after- 
wards without any hesitation or 
difficulty. He submitted to re- 
peated bleedings and the process 
of cupping without a murmur, 
nay, with cheerfulness. Whilst 
his body was suffering from these 
painful operations, his mind was 
active, for he observed mary lit- 
tle things, which escaped the no 
tice of others in the room and 
made them the subject afterwards 
of appropriate and pleasant re 
marks, 

To the servant man, who ex. 
pressed his willingness to die, if 
he thought he was as good as he, 
the boy answered, “ Well, be 
good and believe in the Lord Je- 
sus and you need not fear.” 
When his mother came up stairs 
afterwards, the servant being 
gone, he said, “I believe R 
isachristian.”” Being asked why 
he thought so? he answered he 
had been talking with him, and 
added, “I believe he és a chris- 
tian.” 

Onthe Friday morning of the 
week, when he was taken down 
with his last illness, he read the 
23d Psalm, requesting his moth- 
er to mark it. Perceiving that 
she was affected, he said to her 
«Don’t weep for me.’* In the 
afternoon he wished her to read 
ittohim. She asked him if he 
knew who the rod and the staff 
was, that he might lean upon; 
he answered, ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” She read for him also 
the 4lst hymn in the little vol. 
ume already noticed, entitled, 
¢A Child’s Prayer in Sickness.’ 
He stopped her twice to ask the 
meaning of some words, and 
when she had finished, he said, 
“* That just suits me.” 


That afternoo& he gave his 








Hymn-Book as a bequest to a 
cousin with this address: ** Here 
E » remember me by this 
book; read the hymns; remem- 
ber what you read; they have 
been useful to me.” Toa young 
person residing in the family, he 
gave Janeway’. token with his ad- 
vice touseit right. He spoke to 
others of the family in a perti- 
nent and pointed manner, recom- 
mending to all, attention to the 
one thing needful. 

Being asked if he thought he 
was a sinner? he said “ Yes.” 
Whether he thought the blood 
of Christ could cleanse him? 
“© Oh. yes.” 

On another occasion when ask- 
ed what kind of a place heaven 
was? he answered a place of glo- 
ry. What were the employ- 
ments of the saints? singing Hal- 
lelujabs. If he would like to be 
there, singing Hallelujahs? “ Yes, 
but if I should go to hell’”’ 
and stopped without completing 
the sentence. ‘This was the only 
instance in which he discovered 
any thing like a doubt with re- 
spect to his happy death. To 
a lady who asked him, if he wag 
in great pain, he answered, “ Yes, 
but the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all pain.” 

The following account was 
furnished by one of thore young 
ladies who kindly and affection- 
ately aided the. parents and 
friends, in administering to the 
wants of this afflicted, but com- 
forted child. She had long been 
intimate in the family and there- 
fore the child knew her well and 
was familiar with her. She em- 
braced the oppertuvity which a 
night spent in watching by his 
bed-side gave her of conversing 


with him. “ My dear Howard,’”” 
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said she, “you appearto suffer 
4 great deal; and if I could, I 
would willingly bear a part: 
but your Heavenly Father will 
not put more upon you than 
you are able to bear. No I 
know he will not. You ought 
to feel thankful that God has 
given you such a Saviour, who 
can and will alleviate your pain 
and soothe your dying pillow.” 
‘Yes I do.’ ‘ You love that 
Saviour ?? ‘Qh yes: don’t you 
Miss ? YesI know you do.’ 
‘Where dear boy do you rest 
your hopes ? * On the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. * Are you not a- 
fraid to die.” With a smile he 
replied, “Oh no.? ‘Has death 
no terrorsto you?’ ‘No; Jesus 
@hrist can support me.’ * When 
you think of dying, do you not 
feel any regret at leaving your 
parents and friends?) ‘No.’ A 
pause. ‘None.’ ‘Then you ex- 
pect to find a better friend in 
heaven than any you have here ? 
*Yes in the merits of Christ.’— 
¢Who has told you dear boy that 
there is a better world ?” ‘God 
tells us so every day in his Bi- 
ble.” ‘ You love to pray?’ * Yes; 
every body ought to love to 
pray. ‘If God would give you 
your choice, which would you 
prefer, to remain with your fa- 
ther and mother, or go and in- 
habited one of those mansions 
which are prepared for the Chil. 
dren of God?” ‘I would rather 
live with Christ in one of those 
mansions.’ 

During the night in which the 
above conversation took place, 
the child repeated these lines ; 


Once did the blessed Saviour cry 
Let little children come, 


After experiencing consideta- 
ble pain from the application of 
2C 
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drafts to his feet, he exclaimed, 
in the words of the Catechism 
which he had been taught © Suf- 
fering punishment might indeed 
free from punishment but would 
give no right to eternal life ’—~ 
Three times successively he re- 
peated ‘ justified’ and then ad- 
ded, ‘being justified freely by 
his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus not 
by good works.’ Heonce said, 
‘Christ is also very God,’ using 
the words of his Catechism.— 
The young lady who has kind- 
ly furnished the above interest- 
ing detail once heard him sigh 
and enquired, ‘ What dear How- 
ard?’ he answered, * Grace here 
and eternal life hereafter.’ She 
asked him if his uncle came, 
what he should pray for? he an- 
swered, * Pray that I may go to 
heaven.? ‘Would you not like 
him to pray that your life might 
be prolonged?? ‘Just as God 
pleases.’ 

Qn the Lord’s day morning 
preceding his death he was in- 
formed of the death of a very 
dear and particular friend of his 
parents and asked if he would 
like to go with him to com- 
mence his sabbath in glory ? he 
said * Yes.’ * Would you like to 
go now? this day? ‘Yes.’ This 
morning he requested that fami- 
ly worship might be performed 
in the room where he was con- 
fined. After a portion of Scrip- 
ture was zfkd, his mother told 
him, that he need not kneel in 
prayer as he was too weak. He 





answered ‘* Catherine Haldane 
went upon her knees. Iam not 
so weak as she was.’? The ace 


count of Catherine Haldane he 
had often read and was much 
pleased with it. 
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After. this, his mind began 
occasionally to wander. In his 
lucid intervais he said many things 
pertinent and sensible, which 
showed his thoughts were engag- 
ed abcut spiritual matters, A- 
mong other things he repeated 
distinctly, ** Being justified free- 
ly by his grace through the se- 
demption thatis in Christ Jesus.” 

lor the la:t two or three days 
he was so enfeebled and so full 
of pain, as to be unable to say 
much even in his lucid intervals. 
Yet he siill occasionally display- 
ed both knowledge of what was 
passing around him and feeling 
towards his relatives. During 
the whole of the last day of his 
life he was speechless and appa- 
rently insensible, struggling with 
constant convulsions 

He expired on Saturday, to- 
wards evening, in such a gentle 
manner, that for some time it 


“was unknown that he was no 


more. 

Thus throughout his sickness 
he discovered striking evidences 
of a gracious state, and has left 
to his parents and friends a well. 
grounded hope that he has gone 
torest. In his case that Scrip- 
ture has been literally fulfilled, 
** Out of the mouth of babes and 
suckiings thou hast perfected 
praise.” In himself, he was by 
nature a child of wrath, but the 
Lore by his grace made him an 
heir of life. ‘his. is the Lord’s 
werk and it is mazyellous in our 
eyes. How encouraging are 
such instances to believing parents 
that their labour of love and 
work of taith towards their off- 
spring, shall not be in vain in 
the Lord. And what a lesson 
do they teach children! a lesson 
both interesting and important, 


Interesting, because it exhibits 
the operations of the grace of 
God upon the heart of a child, 
and important because without 
the experience of that grace in 
their hearts not one of them can 
be saved. May every child that 
reads this little narrative, be per- 
suaded and enabled by the Holy 
Spirit to embrace Jesus Christ, & 
rest upon him alone for salvation. 


Se 


FRAGMENTS. 


ARCHETYPE OF BIBLE SOCl- 
ETIES. 


It is recorded, that in the third 
century many manifested their 
zeal for the Holy Scriptures by 
the care they took to have accu- 
rate copies of them multiplied 
every where, and at such mode- 
rate prices, as rendered them of 
easy purchase: as also to have 
them translated into various 
languages, and published in cor- 
rect editions. Many of the more 
opulent Christians contributed 
generously a great part of their 
substance to the carrying on 
these pious and excellent under- 
takings. Pierius and Hesychius in 
Egypt, and Lucan at Antioch, 
employed much pains in correct- 
ing the copies of the Septuagint : 
and Pamphilus of Czsarea labour- 
ed with great diligence in the 
works of the same nature, until 
a glorious martyrdom finished 
his course. But Origen surpassed 
all others in diligence and assidu- 
ity; and his famous Hexapala, 
though almost entirely destroyed 
by the waste of time, will, even 
in its fragments, remain an eter- 
nal monument of the incredible 


application with which that great 
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man faboured to remove those 
obstacles which retarded the pro- 
gress of the Gospel. 

Mosheim, cent. iil. part it. 


NA 
————s 


INDEFINITE PHRASEOLOGY. 


‘Do not spend your sermons 
in general and indefinite things, 
as in exhortations to the people 
to get Christ, to be united to 
Christ, and things of the like un- 
limited signification: but tell 
them in every duty, what are the 
measures, what circumstances, 
what instruments, and what is the 
particular minute meaning of ev- 
ery general advice. For gene- 
rals not explicated do but fill the 
peoples’ heads with perpetual un- 
mtelligible talk; but their hearts 
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remain empty, and themselves 
are not edified ” 
Bishop Taylor’s Rules and 
Advices to bis Clergy. 


CUA 
—_ 


ILLUSTRATION OF MATT. VY. 14. 


Maundrell informs us, that to 
the north of Mount Tabor is stt- 
uated a mountain called T4e 
Mount of the Beatitudes, from 
which might be easily seen a city 
called Saphet, supposed to be 
the ancient Bethulia. Towards 
this city our Lord probably point 
ed, when he said, “A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
The divine teacher usually illus« 
trated his instruction by the most 
familiar objects, and sometimes 
by those which were immediate- 
ly before the eyes of the persons 
addressed. 
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A narrative of the state of Religion, 
within the bounds of the Genere 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, of New- 
Hampshire, of Massachusetts, and 
of the General Convention of Ver- 


mont, during the last year. 


THe cause of Zion lies near the 
heart of every sincere tollower of the 
Redeemer. He deserves not the name 
of a disciple, wito cannot join with the 
Psalmist in saving, if J forget thee O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cCUunnine ; if Ido not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 


if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
In the prosperity of the Redeem- 


394. 
er’s kingdom, the honor of God and 


ihe evaplasiisg weNare of the souls of 


men are involved. That benevolence 
which distinguishes our religion, in- 
cessantly utters the prayer, thy Aing- 
dom come; and when the news reach 
the truly religious man, from any quar- 
ter of the earth, that the interests of 
the truth asitts in Jesus, are advanced, 
and that the followers of the Redeem- 
er are multiplied, he experiences a joy, 
similar in kind, to that which swells 
the bosoms of the angels of light, when 
sinners are brought to vepentance. 

To those who are thus tenderly con- 
cerned for the prosperity of Zion, and 
who are waiting, and praying, and stri- 
ving, for the peace of Jerusalem, vw 
have the happiness to state, that tho’ 
we find many things within our bound 
to deplore, yet, on the whole, we havc 
abundant cause to thank God, and tuée 
courage. Amidst much coldness, and 
declension, and iniquity, we discern 
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evident tokens, that God has not for- 
gotten to be gracious, In some places 
within our bounds, during the past 
year, the spirit has decended like a 
gentle dew, and in others in copious 
showers, making the parched heath as 
a fruitful field. The state of religion 
among a people, may be judged of with 
tolerable correctness, from that atten- 
tion which the ordinances of religion, 
and the means of grace receive, and 
from those exertions and those sacri. 
fices, which are made, to extend the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. By a samy 
shall ye know them, is arule of judging, 
prescribed by the Savior himself. We 
view it then as an evidence that God, 
by the precious iniluence of his sp:rit, 
is in the midst of our churches, when 
we learn, that there is, within our 
bounds, a respectful and general at- 
tendance on a preached gospel; that 
children and youth, and in some pla- 
ces the aged are instructed by cate- 
chising, in the great truths and duties 
of religion; that missionary and bible, 
and religious tract societies exist, are 
numerous and extensively patronized, 
and are successfully exerting them- 
selves. in spreading a Knowledge of di- 
vine truth ; that young men of hope- 
ful piety, and of promising talents, 
are taken from those occupations, to 
which their poverty had confined them, 
and are educated for more extensive 
usefulness in the church, as gospel 
ministers ; that associatons of young 
people are formed, for the laudable 
purpose of sending the gospel to those 
who enjoy not its stated ministrations ; 
that the heathen in distant lands are 
remembered, with tender solicitude, 
and contributions are cheerfully and 
liberally made, to send.the gospel to 
them; that praying sotieties are ex- 
tensively instituted, and devoutly at- 
tended, and a hope is thus warranted 
that the windows of heaven will be o- 
pened, and the richest blessings de- 
scend on this guilty world. 

The number of churches vithin our 
bounds, has, during the past year, con- 
siderably increased ; and destitute 
congregations, through the faithfulness 
of our ministers‘in their neighbour- 
hood, have been extensively supplied 
with the administration of gospel or- 
dinances. We hope that those, who 
have thus been fayored, will not forget 
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the solemn obligation which they are 
under to establish, as speedily as pos- 
sible, the gospel ministry permanent- 
ly among themselyes. We state with 
pleasure, that great harmony prevails 
in our churches, and that ministers and 
people appear to be walking together 
in the charity, and faith,andorder of 
the gospel. Infidelity and other ruin- 
ous errors, conscious of deformity, 
seem to court concealment; while 
truth goes forth in her native loveliness 
and meets with extensive approbation. 

But we have still more encourage- 
ing things than these to make known. 
In a number of placeswithin our bounds 
during the past year, there have been 
extensive revivals of religion. Scenes 
resembling those ef Pentecost, have 
been witnessed, in which solemnity 
has pervaded a people, sinners have 
been brought to inquire with solici- 
tude and with trembling what they 
must do to be saved, and have at length 
been brought te rejoice in that glori- 
ous liberty, wherewith Christ mukes 
fvee. Fresh evidence has thus been 
afforded, of the reality of the religion 
of Jesus, and of the power and grace of 
God. We have seen the Ethiopian 
change his skin, and the Leopard hig 
spots, and have been forced to exclaim, 
in view of such miracles of mercy, this 
truly ts the finger of God. The pres- 
byteries, in which such revivals have 
principally taken place, are Jersey, 
Hudson, Onondaga, and Albany ; and 
the places which have been most ex- 
tensively visited, are Honter, Newark, 
Elizabethtown, & Connecticut Farms. 

In many places, also, where no spe- 
cial revivals have existed, the cause of 
religion presents a pleasing aspect ; 
and the church looks green and flour- 
ishing, under the gentle dews of di- 
vine grace, distilling upon it. Num- 
bers are, from time to time, added’ to 
the Lord, of such, we trust, as shall 
be saved. The religious instruction 
of children, has been blessed, and that 
watchful care, which has been exer- 
cised over these lambs of the flock, 
has been often made a mean, by the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
of bringing them into his fold. A 
strong incitement has thus been af- 
forded to parental and ministerial fi- 
delity, and the pleasing hope is excit- 
ed, that 2 generation shall rise up to 
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praise God, when their fathers shall 
fave fallen asleep. We have also seen, 
in the events of the past year, viewed 
in connection with their circumstan- 
ces, fresh and impressive evidence, 
that God is a prayer hearing God, and 
that it is generally in answer to the 
earnest suppl: ations of his people, 
that he appears in his glory to build 
up Zion. 

But while we thus rejoice jin the 
divine goodness, we have reason, also, 
to deprecate the divine displeasure. 
In too many places, within our bounds, 
a lukewarmness, and a neglect of re- 
ligious ordinawces prevail, and the 
Wces of profane swearing, drunken. 
ness and sabbath breaking exist, to an 
alarming degree. In other places, 
things temporal, trifling in their na- 
ture. and momentary in their duration, 
engross the chicf attention, to the 
neglect of those things, of whose im- 
portance and duration, we cannot at 
present, adequately conceive. While 
the prince of darkness is thus striving 
to maintain an unhallowed dominion 
over the souls of men, let those who 
are clothed with the christian armour 
jabour, under the direction of the great 
Cuptatn of their salvation, to deliver 
them from this crucl bondage, into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

We learn that an awful mortality 
has prevailed, in many places, within 
our bounds, and within the bounds of 
those sister churches, with which we 
are connected ; and we are sorry to 
be compelled to add, that this dread- 
ful visitation of the Almighty, does 
hot seem to have been extensively a 
mean of producing repentance and re- 
formation. A sleep like that of death, 
must surely have fallen upon those, 
who can thus stand unmoved in their 
impenitency, while the arrows of 
@eéath are flying thick around them. 

From the General Association of 
Connecticut, we learn, that though 
there have been fewer revivals of reli- 
gion, within their bounds, during the 

ast year, than ir, some years which 
ws! preceded it, yet, on the whole, 
religion is not in a less prosperous 
state, than it has hitherto been. An 
entire harmony there prevails, among 
the ministers and churches. 

In the county of Litchfield, a num- 
ber of places have been refreshed, by 
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an outpouring of the gpirit of God. 

In Yale College, appearances, ina 
religious point of view, are ina high 
degree hopeful. Many of the youth 
of that seminary, are anxiously inquirt- 
ing what they must do to be saved. 

The souls of all mankind are equal- 
ly precious ; but we cannot but feel, 
that it isa subject of uncommon re- 
joicing, when, by reviving religion in 
our most respectable seminaries of 
learning, God is preparing for an in- 
creased number of able and faithful 
ministers of the gospel. 

Missionary, and bible, and religious 
tract societies, are liberally support- 
ed, and the people of this state, have 
extensively contributed to the mis- 
sions inthe east They are also, with 
their brethren, in Massachusetts, ma- 
king great exertions to arrest the 
progress of intemperance, that angel 
ot darkness, and of death, who with a 
giant step, has passed hiro gh our 
land, and slain his thousands, and his 
tens of thousands, and who is still 
continuing his awful work of destruc- 
tion 

From the General Association of 
Massachusetts proper, we have receiv- 
ed encouraging intelligence.  Reli- 
gion there, not only maintains its 
ground, but gains new conquests. 
The cause of error, to say the least, is 
stationary; while the cause of truth 
and righteousness, is steadily advanc- 
ing. In some parts of that state, 
pleasing revivals of religion have ta- 
ken place. A great and general, and 
promising effort is making, to sup- 
press intemperance, and its kindred 
vices. inno other part of our coun- 
try, has such liberality been manifest- 
ed, in founding and supporting benev- 
olent religious institutions, having for 
their object the education of young 
men for the gospe] ministry, without 
expense to themselves; the dissemi- 
nation of the Holy Scriptures in our 
own language, and the preaching of 
the gospel, in destitute parts of our 
own country; thetranslation of the 
scriptures into the languages of the 
east, and the diffusion of the light of 
divine truth among those, who are sit- 
ting in the region and shadow of death. 
When christians, in other sections of 
our country, are informed, that the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts have con- 
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tributed, during the six years last 
past, for the above purposes, a sum 
probably not less than half a million 
of dollars, will they not be provoked 
to go and do /ikewise ? 

From the General Association of 
Wew-Hampshire we learn, that tho’ 
many of their towns are destitute of 
churches, and of the regular adminis- 
tration of gospel institutions, and 
there vice lamentably prevails, yet 
where religious ordinances are estab- 
hished, they are not enjoyed in vain. 
Ministers are faithful and zealous, in 
inculeating truth, and in opposing er- 
for; and are labouring to strengthen 
the hands, and encourage the hearts 
of each other, in their great and good 
work, and the churches, walking in the 
faith and order of the gospel, are ed- 
ified and increased. The scrious peo- 
ple of this state, are combining their 
efforts, @vitketheir brethren in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, to suppress 
the growimg evil of intemperance. 

From the General Convention of 
Vermont we learn, that religion is, on 
the whole, progressive among them; 
that some new chu-ches have, during 
the past year, been formed; and that 
numbers of those which have, in time 
past, been destitute of the stated or- 
dinances of religion, have settled gos- 
pel ministers among them. Benevo- 
lent institutions, for the promotion of 
the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, are increasing in number, and 
are respectably supported. The min- 
isters and churches are happily united, 
in the faith and order of the gospel. 
Revivals of religion have existed in 
several places, and in Middlebury 
College, an unusual degree of serious- 
ness has prevailed. 

On the whole the Assembly think, 
that religion has lost nothing, but on 
the contrary has gained much, during 
the past year; and we would record 
the fact, to the honour of Him, whose 
ts the kingdom, the power and the glory. 

We exult in this consideration, tho’ 
the nations of the earth are convulsed, 
and our own beloved country is at 
jlength involved in the wide spread 
flame of war; and is solemnly called 
to humble itself before a righteous and 
holy God, while it feels the infliction 
ot one of his sorest judgments. But 
recollecting, notwithstanding, that it 
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was long since the divine prediction, 
that Jerusalem should be built iz 
troublaus times, and observing that in 
our day, amidst all the falls and revo- 
lutions of empire which have afflicted 
and changed the face of the world, 
that greater efforts haye been made 
to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and with greater success, than for ma- 
ny centuries before; Wwe even derive 
encouragement from circumstances 
and events, which, viewed in them- 
selves, seem hostile to Zion, but which, 
in the hand of her Almighty King, 
and to demonstrate that her cause is 
His own, are overruled for her pros 
perity and traimph. 

The prospect of victory animates 
the soldier to daring exploits; and 
surely a heroic fortitude becomes eve- 
ry soldier of the cross, when the assu- 
rance is given, in the word of God, 
and when this assurance is confirmed 
by the dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence, that his dadour shall not bein 
vain in the Lord. The events of the 
past year,, admonish and encourage 
us to be steadfast, wnmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Glorious thing's are spoken of Zion, 
the city of our God. Her boundaries 
must be enlarged, until they shall em- 
brace the whole family of man. And 
we behold in the events which are 
now taking place, comfortable evi- 
dence, that the night is fur spent, and 
that the day is at hand, A noble spir- 
it animates the protestant world, to 
spread the triumphs of the cress ; and 
in the exertions which are now mak. 
ing, and which have recently been 
made, and in the success which has 
crowned them, we think we perceive, 
the dawning of that day, when the 
great Sun of Righteousness shall arise, 
on all the world, with healing under 
his wing's. 

But the prince of darkness will not 
be dispossessed of his dominion, with- 
out a struggle. It is to be expected, 
that before miilenial glory shall irra- 
diate the earth, he will muster his 
hosts unto battle, and that he will 
dispute for his territory, at every step, 
with the champions of the cross. The 
circumstances of the church and of 
the world demand great sacrifices 
from christians, and afford every en 
couragement to make them. 
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Let all then who Jove our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and who are wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel, being 
strong in their Lord alone, rise in the 
majesty of their strength, and resolve, 
and let their piety, their prayers, and 
their exertions, testify to the sincerity 
of their resolution, that for Zion’ s sube 
they will not hold their peuce, and for 
Jerusalem's sake they will not rest, un- 
til the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brig Linens, and the salvation thereof as 
a lamp that 6urneth. 

By order of the General Assembly. 
Attest, 
Jacos J. Janeway, Stated Cleré. 
Philadelphia, May 1813. 
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ABSTRACT. 


The Society for missions to Africa and 
the Fast held its twelfth anniversary in 
London about the first of June 1812. 
The Rev. William Goode preached the 
anniversary sermon, after which a col- 
lection was made for the benefit of the 
institution, which with donations and 
new subscriptions amounted to about 
$1,450. The Society’s missionaries 
at the Rio Pongas, on the western 
coast of Africa, have received about 
120 children under their care, many 
of whom are children of native chiefs ; 
and there are the most encouraging 
prospects of establishing schools far- 
ther in the interior. The national sys- 
tem of British education has been in. 
troduced, and is now making its way 
among the Susoos. One of the Soci- 
€ty’s missionaries, the Rev. L. Buts- 
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cher, was present at the meeting, with 
an interesting African youth, ~ one of 
the scholars at the Society’s settle- 
ment who had accompanied his teach. 
eron avisit te England. The mis- 
sionary stated, that 72 slave factories 
on that coast were reduced to 18, in 
consequence of the abolition of the. 
slave trade by the British Mr. Wil- 
berforce reported, that the committee 
appointed for that purpose had waited 
on the late deeply lamented chancel. 
lor of the exchequer, and on the presi- 
dent of the board of control, on the 
subject of providing, at the renewal of 
the East India Company’s charter, for 
more easy access of Ctiristian Mission- 
aries to India; and that they had 
found them to be very favorable to the 
general object, though neonety im- 
pressed with a sense of the delicacy 
and prudence with which measures 
for the attainment of that object should 
be devised and executed. Lord Gam- 
bier was appointed President of the 
Society, and other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, who have betriended ths in- 
stitution, vice-presidents. 


ORDINATIONS. 


ORDAINED, at Rutland, (Mass. } 
the Rev. LuKe BaLtpwtn Poorns. 
over the church and congregation in 
that place. 

At Leverett, (Mass.) onthe 9th of 
Dec. last, the Rev. Jozn Wricur. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr, * son oF 
Rindge, (N. H. ) trom Mal. i 


ss octry. 





Peter to our Lord. 
Lovest thou me 2? John xxi. 15—17. 
Fy 1 do love thee ? dearest lord ;— 
The question wounds me like a 
dart ; 
Ah! so may be my last reward !—~ 
But thou canst read my inmos; 
heart. 


My mind is fix’d; my choice is madet 
‘Whate’er my lot in life may be, 

Whether in sunshine or in shade, 

Lord ! I will live and die to thee. 


And I will feed thy orphan sheep 
With the true shepherd’s tender 
care ; 
Forgive these tears—but I must weep, 
That thou should’st doubt a love so 


rares 


No; ask me, Lord, if yonder sun 
Shall cease to walk his round above, 
If Jordan’s stream shall cease to run ; 
But never ask me #1 love. 
aN, 
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STANZAS, 
BY CHARLOTTE RICHARDSON. 
Written in May 1808, when under the presure of severe diseas? 











MonvTh after month its course has run, 
Yet still no dawn of hope I see ; 

No more will health’s reviving sun 
E’er shine on me. 











Cheerless to.me the dawn of day, 
While sinking ‘neath stern sickness’ power 
Meridian sun, or ev’ning grey, 

Or midnight hour. 











For fierce Disease his bow has bent, 
And pierc’d me with his keenest dart 3 
While pain my vital strength has spent 

- And chill’d my heart. 








Beneath his pow’r, I strive in vain 
In balmy rest my eves to close : 
From opium’s aid alone, I gain 

A short repose. 







Oh when will all thase sorrows cease, 

Whose weight o’erpowers my fainting breast ? 
When shall this fluttering heart find peace, 
And be at rest ? 












Be still, my soul ; with patience wait, 
And meekly bear the chast’ning rod : 
Remember, all thy suffering state 

Is known to God. 











Doubt not his care and tender love, 

Although his dealings be severe ; 

Strive by affliction to improve, 
And him revere. 
























What though disease, thy days consume, 
Soon Death will bring a sweet release, 
And thou within the silent tomb 

Shalt rest in‘peace. 


Dust unto dust shal! there return, 
While th’ immortal soul shall fly, 
By heavenly messengers upborne, 
To God orn high. Ch, O86. 
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DoNATIONS TO THE VERMONT MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


From Rev. J. Hopkins, received on a mission §,51 
Rev. S. Parmelee, Do. Do. 28,06 
A female friend of missions, Charlotte, 1,50 
A female friend of missions, 2,00 


Rev. Asa Carpenter, received on a mission, 4,25 





